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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A brief Exposition of the Testimony to Peace, as 
exemplified by the life and precepts of Jesus 
Christ, and the Early Christians, and held by 
the Religious Society of Friends. , 
“ From whence come wars and fightings? Come 


they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your 
members.” —James iv. 1. 


(Continued from page 35 ) 


4th. How did the Middle-age writers under- 
stand the precepts of Christ ? 


| for their support. 
| the “duties of war,” quotes no less than thirty- 


Knox also acknowledges, that “‘ Morality and 


religion forbid war in its motives, conduct and 
consequences.” 

The advocates of war have long ago discover- 
ed that they cannot find, in the precepts and 
example of Jesus Christ, wherewith to uphold 
and justify the practice ; hence, they constantly 
turn back to the old and abrogated law of force 
Thus Milton, discoursing on 


nine Scripture texts in favor of the bloody code. 


Erasmus, a member of the Catholic Church, | Of these, thirty-eight are drawn from the abro- 


and who lived in the thirteenth century, in his 
‘‘ Plea of reason, religion and humanity, against 
War,” writes: ‘“ They who defend wars must de- 
fend the dispositions which lead to wars ; and 
these dispositions are absolutely forbidden by the 
Gospel. Since the time that Jesus Christ said, 
‘Put up thy sword into its scabbard,’ Christians 
ought not to go to war.” 

“‘ Wickliffe (as Dr. Priestly remarks) seems 


life of a man on any account, and that war was 
utterly unlawful.” 

The Bishop of Landaff (Life of Bishop 
Watson) says: “I am persuaded that when the | 
spirit of Christianity shall exert its proper in- | 
fluence, war will cease throughout the whole 
Christian world.” “War has practices and prip- | 


| tures. 


to have thought it was wrong to take away the | 


| understand the doctrine in question ? 


gated portions of the Old or Jewish Scriptures, 
and only one from the New or Christian Scrip- 
And it is worthy of remark, that this 
one is a mere simile, used for the illustration of 
another subject, having no reference to the 
lawfulness of war, viz: “ What king, going to 
make war against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and consulteth whether he be able?” &e. 
(Luke 14: 31.) 

5th. How did George Fox and early Friends 


“T was moved of the Lord (says George 
Fox) to write a paper to the Protector, under 
the name of Oliver Cromwell, wherein I did, in 
the presence of the Lord God, declare, that I 
did deny the wearing or drawing of a carnal 
sword, or any other outward weapon, against 





ciples peculiar to itself, which but illy quadrate | 
with the rule of moral rectitude, and are quite | 
abhorrent from the benignity of Christianity.”’ | 


him, or any other man; and that I was sent of 
God to stand a witness against all violence and 
against the works of darkness, and to turn people 















casion of wars and fightings to the peaceable Gos- 
pel, and from being evil doers.” —(.Jour, i. p. 208.) 

In an address presented to the King, after 
the restoration, he used this language—“ Our 
principle is, and our practices have ever been, 
to seek peace and ensue it; to follow after 
righteousness and the knowledge of God; seek- 
ing the good and welfare, and doing that which 
tends to the peace of all. We know that wars 
and fightings proceed from the lusts of men, out 
of which lusts the Lord hath redeemed us, and 
30 out of the occasion of war.” “All bloody 
principles and practices, we, as to our own par- 
ticulars, do utterly deny ; with all outward wars, 
strifes, and fightings, with outward weapons, for 
any end, or under any pretence, whatsoever. 
This is our testimony to the whole world.”— 
(Journal, i. p. 423.) 

William Penn says, “ Not fighting, but suf- 
fering, is a testimony peculiar to this peuple. 
They affirm that Christianity teacheth people to 
beat their swords into plough-shares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and to learn war no 
more.” “Nor ought they, for this, to be ob- 
noxious to civil government, since, if they can- 
not fight for it, they cannot fight against it— 
which is no small security to any State. Nor is 
it reasonable that people should be blamed for 
not doing more for others than they can do for 
themselves.” —( Rise and Progress, p. 30.) 


from darkness to light, to bring them from the oc- j” 
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6th. How has Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
understood the precepts of Christ? 

1739. Advised that Friends be vigilant in 
keeping up the peaceable principles professed 
by us, as a people, and in no manner to join 
with such as may be for making warlike pre- 
parations, offensive or defensive, but, on all oc- 
casions, demean themselves in a Christian and 
peaceable manner, thereby to demonstrate to 
the world that our practices, when we are put 
to the trial, correspond with our principles.” 

1746. “As it hath pleased the Lord, in the 
breaking forth of the glorious light of the Gos- 
pel, and the shedding abroad of his Holy 
Spirit, to gather us to be a people, and to unite 
us in love, not only to one another, but to the 
whole creation of God, by subjecting us to the 
government of his Son, the Prince of Peace, it 
behooves us to show our obedience to his ex- 
amples and precepts, who hath commanded us to 
love our enemics, and to do good to them that 
hate us.” 

1755. “ And now, dear friends, with respect 
to the commotions and stirrings of the powers 
of the earth at this time near us, we are de- 
sirous that none of us may be moved thereat, 
but repose ourselves upon the munition of that 
Rock, that all these shakings shall not move, 
even in the knowledge and feeling of the 
eternal power of God.” “If, contrary to this, 
we profess the truth, and, not living under the 


During the war of the Revolution, Friends | power and influence of it, are producing fruits 
were maliciously accused and sorely maltreated | disagreeable to the purity thereof, and trust to 


for favoring the tory cause, so called. ‘Their 
feelings and conscientious scruples were not un- 
derstood, and could not be appreciated by others. 
Warner Mifflin was entrusted to carry an address 
from the Society to Gen. Washington, just after 
the Battle of Germantown, to do which, he 


the strength of man to support ourselves therein, 
our confidence will be in vain.” 

7th. At what period, and in what manner, are 
we to expect the millennium spoken of by the 
prophet ? 

“ He shall judge among the nations, and re- 


had to walk through blood and over the bodies} buke many people; and they shall beat their 
of those slain in battle. During the interview | swords into plough-shares, and their spears into 


he bad occasion to say, “I am opposed to the | 


revolution, and to all changes of government 
which occasion war and bloodshed.” “ After 
Gen. Washington was elected President of the 
United States, Warner Mifflin visited him in 
New York, and was treated by the President 
with kindness and respect. The President re- 
collected what Mifflin had said to him at Ger- 
mantown, and thus addressed him: ‘ Mr. Mifflin, 
will you please to inform me, on what principles 
you were opposed to the revolution? Mifflin 
answered, ‘ Yes, friend Washington—upon the 
same principles that I should be oppused to a 
change in this government. All that ever was 
gained by revolutions is not an adequate com- 
pensation to the poor mangled soldier for the 
loss of life or limb.’ After some pause and 
reflection, the President replied, ‘Mr. Mifflin, 
I honor your sentiment ; there is more in that 
than mankind have generally considered.’ ’— 
(Friend of Peace.) 





pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” (Isa. 2: 4.) “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in.all my holy mountain ; for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea.” (Isa. 11:9.) “TI 
will make thy officers peace, and thine exavtors 
righteousness. Violence shall no more be heard 
in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy 
borders ; but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 
and thy gates Praise.” (Isa. 60: 18.) 

It certainly is the mission of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to effect the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. But we fear that too many, even 
among high-professing Christians, are idly wait- 
ing to see some mighty miracle wrought in the 
geveral mind of mankind, whereby the world 
will be suddenly brought into a condition for its 
accomplishment. This hope will ever prove to 
be an illusion. The consummation of this happy 
condition must be an individual work. God is, 
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indeed, “‘rebuking many people;” but it will 
only be, as they individually yield to the “ re- 

roofs of instruction,” which are “the way of 
life,’ and, through watchfulness and prayer, 
subject all the warring elements of their nature 
to the peaceable government of Christ, that they 
can expect to experience millennial peace. It is 
a state attainable by all—perhaps fully attained 


ot the true Christian character. 
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have suffered cruel persecution and death by 
men, who thereby “ crucified to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” Why this has been permitted, or for 
what end, is not for us now to inquire. It is 
enough for us to know that “The ways of the 
Lord are right, and the just shall walk in them.” 


(Hos. 1£: 9.) In his pastoral charge to the 
by very few—and forms an essential criterion | twelve disciples, Jesus said—‘‘ Behold, I send 


The prophecy | you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; be 


is therefore fulfilled, and constantly ina process | ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 


of fulfilment, in our individual experience, in 
proportion as we attain to ‘the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” (Eph. 4: 13.) 

This appears to have been the understanding 
of the early Christians. 

Clemeus, Bishop of Alexandria, called the 
Christians of his time ‘‘ the peaceable,” or “ the 
followers of peace.” He says, “The followers 
of peace used none of the instruments of war.” 

ino says, “ The Christians have changed 
their swords and lances into instruments of 
peace, and they know not how to fight.” 

Justin, the martyr, also says—“‘ You have 
good reason to believe that the prophecy has 
been fulfilled ; for we, who in times past killed 
one another, do not now fight with our enemies.” 

Tertullian is still more explicit: “ You must 
confess that the prophecy has been accomplish- 
ed, as far as the practice of every individual is 
concerned, to whom it is applicable.” 

The principles of Christianity admit of uni- 
versal application, whether to individuals, smaller 
communities, or nations; for the latter are only 
combinations of the former. 

The question is continually asked—What 
would you have us to do, when assailed by an 
assassin ? or, when our country is invaded by an 
enemy? This is a grave question, and should 
be fairly answered. ‘When a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to 
be at peace with him.” (Prov. 16: 7.) 

When the children of Israel were in the 
wilderness, the Red Sea before them, and the 
armed hosts of Egypt behind them, to human 
eyes escape seemed impossible. Yet they did 
escape. ‘I'he command was, “ Stand still and 
see the salvation of the Lord.” And this is 
still the command to every tribulated son and 
daughter of Adam—“ stand still,” —do not take 
one step, nor strike a blow, in thy own will and 
creaturely wisdom, but seek and wait for Divine 
counsel and direction; aud He who gave the 
command—“ Peace, be still,’ and the winds 
and the waves obeyed him, will, in his own 
time, command the infuriated passions of wicked 
men; and they, too, shall obey and be still. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten that the evil is 
sometimes permitted to prevail over the good, 
and the wicked to oppress the righteous. Jesus 
of Nazareth was nailed upon the cross by im- 
pious hands; and many of his devoted followers 


doves. But beware of men; for they will de- 
liver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues, and ye shall 
be brought before governors and kings, for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the 
Gentiles.” (Matt. 10: 16-18.) The Apostle 
inquires, “‘ Who is he that will harm you, if ye 
be followers of that which is good? But if ye 
should suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are 
ye.” (1 Pet. 3: 13, 14.) 
(To be concluded.) 


Christ’s sheep, are known by their sheeplike 
behaviour ; and a great many are indeed sheep, 
which on the far mountain side, in their peace- 
fulness, we take for stones.— Ruskin. 


——_—_-—~0-—_—__ 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


The school vacation, at the end of the year, 
was spent partly with his parents and partly at 
Liverpool. At the latter place his mind re- 
ceived some peculiarly forcible religious im- 
pressions, which appear to have produced in 
him an increased seriousness. The following 
letters were written soon after this period :— 

“To ——. 

“ Penketh, Junuary 10th, 1816. 

“The English language, in my opinion, pos- 
sesses that happy flexibility which qualifies it 
as a medium for the grave or the gay; for the 
dry axioms of metaphysical research, or the 
most glowing and vivid colors of poetic imagi- 
nation. Strength and copiousness are its charac- 
teristics ; and if, in some instances, it is thought 
inferior in elegance to the Greek and Roman 
tongues, the simplicity of its grammar, and the 
energetic force of its idiom, together with the 
vast copia verborum it contains, may be deemed 
fully equivalent. If to admit varieties of style 
be an essential requisite, where shall we find x 
wider contrast than the sententious brevity of 
Swift and the diffusive elegance of Shattes- 
bury? Ifa resemblance between the sound 
and the sense contribute to the perfectiom of a 
language, numbers of English words will be 
found to possess this astonishing analogy. 

“ But whilst indulging this panegyric, I feel 
strongly reminded that all existing languages 
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are but so many mementos of human folly and 
ambition ; and that, whether employed as vehi- 
cles for the dissemination of religious know- 
ledge, or the advancement of natural science, 
care should be taken that sense is not sacrificed 
to sound, and that the awful form of truth be 
not bowed to the intricacies of style, or made to 
serve the ostensible purposes of criticism. The 
enquiry with me is not so much what niceties of 
arrangement a language is capable of, as who 
are the men of acknowledged probity, virtue 
and ability, who have written in it? Minds of 
the first order cultivate the language of the 
nation in which Providence gave them birth, 
and, whatever may be its natural defects, gen- 
erally succeed in transfusing into the souls of 
others their own superior energies. 


“Still a love of reason bids me hesitate in 
exchanging sound argument for flimsy declama- 
tion. Perhaps, when we compare the state of 
our physical knowledge with that of the an- 
cients, and consider that the glorious light of 
the Gospel has dispelled those crude, visionary 
notions, which floated in the minds of the Ro- 
man populace, we shall be less surprised at the 
sober air which modern rhetoric has assumed. 
The heathen, however dignified in other re- 
spects, had not the cheering light of revelation ; 
hence the absurd notion of a cosmogony, in 
which his deities possessed human passions. 
The transition to the deification of heroes, 
living or dead, was easy; and to this imaginary 
deification, we may impute part of the enthu- 
siam created by their popular harangues. Hap- 
pily for us, we live in times when the nature of 
man, and the relation he holds with his Maker, 
is more distinctly ascertained ; when the politi- 
cian or the preacher is only acknowledged as a 
delegate, and is known to have some of the in- 
firmities common to mankind. 

“The greater our watchfulness and integ- 
rity of heart, the brighter and more active 
is the state of our mental faculties. I have 
sometimes experienced this in a remarkable 
manner; and [ am convinced the natural and 
experimental philosopher would derive very 
important aid from the belief, that inward peace 
with God qualifies to attain to a more intimate 
knowledge of the outward and visible creation. 
Robert Hall, in one of his sermons, has said of 
religion, that ‘Passions pure and calm, with 
habitual serenity, the full enjoyment of life, 
undisturbed by the dread of dissolution, or the 
fear of an hereafter, are its invaluable gifts.’ 
They are truly invaluable; nor can we ever be 
sufficiently grateful, if, amidst the alluring baits 
of time and sense, the distraction of business, 
and the difficulties peculiar to our station, we 
are preserved in a quiet, contented, thankful 
frame; when we are able to stand amidst in- 
ternal and external storms, the objects of the 
blessed promise, ‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 


peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.’ 

“There is a sort of honesty of heart relating 
to small, and apparently indifferent matters, too 
little known, | fear, amongst Christian candi- 
dates. This mortification of the will in trifling, 
or, what the apostle terms, lawful things, is in- 
deed rarely heard of; while it is certain it 
censtitutes a principle and leading feature of 
that religion whose blessed Founder himself 
gave theexamplee . . . . W.T.” 


“To — —. 

“The intelligence I had of the death of thy 
dear husband was very afflicting , that of thy 
dear son not equally so, as I was encouraged to 
hope his removal would be from suffering to 
rejoicing, a release from the pain of disease, 
and the danger of youthful temptation. Hard 
indeed it must have been, to receive, without 
murmuring, these deep and awful trials. I 
have endeavored to impart what poor counsel 
was with me to give, when I have recollected 
that the consolations of the Lord were neither 
few nor small; that he was the God of David, 
of Daniel, of Jonah; that great peace was 
the portion of those who kept his statutes, and 
that, if thou looked to Him in true simplicity 
of heart, he would fortify thee with patience, 
and confer a healing virtue even in the cup of 
bitterness. 

“Qh! for stronger and more perfect faith to 
believe that His ways are true and righteous ; 
that His appointments are just and merciful ; 
and that all things (however unpromising in 
appearance) shall work together for good to 
them that love God. It is this humble, thank- 
ful frame of mind, (and this alone,) that can 
tinge with brightness the darkest clouds; nay, 
it can, fora moment, rend away the gloomy 
veil of poverty, trials and afflictions, and reveal 
the transporting prospect of an eternity of bliss. 
I am anxious for thee, as time continues its 
silent progress, and as thy maternal solicitudes, 
in rearing a numerous family, increase, that thy 
spiritual strength and needful attainments may 
increase also. I covet for thee, with myself, that 
humility and lowliness of heart may adorn the 
inner man, looking to our great Pattern, and 
conforming our lives in all things to the light 
He has graciously bestowed. 

“Tt is a great and solemn exercise to walk at 
all times uprightly, secretly to practice self- 
denial, and, through faithfulness, to become a 
pillar in Zion, an honorable stone in the temple 
of the Holy One; and this, I believe, is the 
Lord’s will concerning us; nor am I without 
hopes, that we shall be enabled to walk worthy 
of our high calling, and to make our election 
sure. 

‘“T trust that ere I see thee I shall become 
member of the Society. It seems as if nothing 
less would complete the peace I have for some 


— Dr fr ome ef 
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time been favored with. And inthe concern I 
feel on this subject, thy advice is feelingly 
brought to my remembrance; want of oppor- 
tunity prevents me from enlarging. I have a 
tol&ably full school, which, together with a 
studious mind in an infirm body, leaves us but 
little leisure. W. .” 


(To be continued.) 


_—_—_—_—-—~en 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own ; but the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude. 


—__ — --~e> - 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
IN 1804. 


(Continued from page 38.) 


We had not been long in harbor, before our 
anxiety to proceed exceeded our patience, and 
observing in view at an apparent distance of one 
and a half to two miles from us, about fifty 
houses resembling a village, we concluded to 
abandon our peroque, walk to the settlement, 
and then endeavor to procure horses to take us 
to Detroit. 

At 11 o’clock this morning we set out for this 


purpose, followed by our men with our baggage 
on their backs, and after walking over a wet 
prairie, throuzh mud and water, half a leg and 
more in depth, for the distance of nearly six 


miles, we reached the place. Viewing this set- 
tlement from the lake, and over a tract so level 
that the elevation between it and us did not ex- 
ceed two feet, occasioned us to be so greatly de- 
ceived in the distance. On arriving we found | 
that, instead of a village, it was a settlement of 
French farmers situated along the river Raisin, 
and presenting a very beautiful scene. The 
farms contain from sixty to eighty acres, laid off 
in parallelograms. The buildings are good, and 
the gardens and orchards handsome. We un- 
derstand that about two miles higher up the river 
there is another settlement composed of about 
forty families, and upon Otter Creek, about four 
miles distant, a third settlement containing about 
thirty families. These people are Roman (a- 
tholics. We were soon informed that the dis- 
tance from here to Detroit was thirty-six miles 
by land, and that the road passed through so flat 
and wet a country, for the greater part of the 
way, that at this season of the year, it was almost 
impossible to travel it on horseback, and were 
advised to wait on the wind for a passage by water. | 
We, therefore, concluded to take lodgings at 
the house of John Bedient, who has offered to’ 





entertain us, and dispatched our men to the boat, | 
with instructions to come up the river Raisin for | 
us, as soon as wind and weather permitted ; being 
so wearied and overcome with our “ Jack-o-Lan- 


tern” excursion, that we could not consent to 
retrace our steps to the boat. 

23d. A strong west wind, attended with heavy 
rain last night and this day, have prevented our 
men from getting to us. It is a fact well-known 
here, that northwest and west winds are as certain 
to produce cloudy weather as easterly winds with 
us. This is doubtless owing to the humidity of 
the vast western lakes. The same winds are 
severely cold in winter, no doubt from the im- 
mense bodies of ice then accumulated upon those 
lakes. 

24th. This morning our men arrived about 8 
o’clock, with the peroque, the wind having abated 
and the weather fair. Weagain embarked, and 
on our way down the river Raisin were amused 
with the great numbers of wild geese, which 
were at play in the ponds near the margin of the 
river. ‘They feed here so undisturbedly, that 
though we were within gun shot of them, they 
took but little notice of us. We again entered 
the lake, and encouraged our men to make the 
best of its smooth surface. They proceeded with 
great industry, and at night we reached a Wyan- 
dot town, called Brown’s town, making a distance 
of about thirty wiles. Here we concluded to 
lodge at the house of William Walker, who is 
interpreter for those of the Wyandot nation who 
are settled on this side of the lake. He is 
married to an Indian woman who speaks good 
English, and is very conversible. She gave us 
for supper bacon, bear’s meat, and eggs fried, 
also a dish of tea. 

Brownstown is situated at the mouth of the 
Detroit river, and on the American side. The 
river Detroit is a vast body of running water. 
Its mouth is two miles in width, and the water 
passes out of it into the lake with a strong cur- 
rent. Its channel is wide, generally ten fathoms 
in depth, and in many places much deeper. The 
name Detroit river is a cotruption. Detroit, a 
French word, signifies the Strait, a name much 
more appropos, it being but an outlet from the 
waters of the western lakes to Lake Krie. 

25th. This morning our curiosity led us to 
take a view of Brownstown. The village contains 
about one hundred houses, which are generally 
built of small round logs, and roofed with elm 
bark. These Indians cultivate a considerable 
quantity of corn, and their fields are enclosed 
with rails of their own splitting, We sawa 
sample of the wheat which they had raised the 
last season, which looked well. They have gar- 
dens and a considerable number of fruit trees. 
They have a small number of cattle, and raise a 
large number of hogs. The interpreter says they 
are greatly disposed to civilization, and have re- 
quested of the United States to furnish them 
this year with cattle, instead of goods or money 
for their annuity. 

After taking breakfast, we again embarked 
and proceeded up the river Detroit, passing by 
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another Indian town called Walk-in-the-Water 
village, a name derived from the principal chief 
of the settlement. The village contains about 
twenty houses, and bears the same civilized ap- 
pearance as Brownstown. 

After passing the river Le Cas and the river 
Range, we came opposite to a British town 
called Sandwich, where, upon an elevated position, 
we beheld the horrible spectacle of two men 
hanging in gibbets. 

The white settlements, on both the American 
and British shores of the Detroit, are so near 
together, that the farms resemble villages. 
Nearly opposite Sandwich is Detroit, which we 
reached about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
proceeded to the boarding house of the widow 
Harrison, to whom we had been recommended, 
having come eighteen miles. In the evening, 
Charles Jewett and several others came to see 
us ; they told us they had heard of the arrival of 
some strangers, and expected we were from the 
interior of the United States; that for a long 
time they had received no account from the seat 
of government, and were anxious to hear the 
news. Having an open letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, directéd to Charles Jewett, and to 
the commanding officer at Detroit, we embraced 
the opportunity to present it. The letter was as 
follows : 


“War Department, February 20th, 1804. 

“ Gentlemen,—This will be handed you by 
Joel Wright, George Ellicott, and Gerard Hop- 
kins. They are amongst the most respectable 
members of the Society of Friends in Maryland. 
Their object is to visit some of the western In- 
dians, for the laudable purpose of encouraging 
and aiding them in the introduction of agricul- 
ture and other improvements essential to the 
happiness of the red people. They are men of 
science, information and property, and are en- 
titled to the civilities and attention of all good 
men. You will please to afford them every aid, 
and should they wish to cross the lake from De- 
troit to Niagara, and a public vessel being about 
to sail for that place, accommodations should be 
afforded them free of expense, and letters of in- 
troduction given them to Major Porter. 

“TT am respectfully 
“ Your humble servant, 


“HH. DEARBORN. 
“To the Commanding Officer at Detroit, and Charles 
Jewett, Esq., Indian Agent.” 


Charles Jewett received us with great civility, 
and has invited us to dine with him to-morrow, 
to which we have consented. 

4th month 27th. This morning Charles 
Jewett again called upon us, and at his request 
we accompanied him to the garrison, and 
were introduced to the commanding officer, 
Major Pike, who appears to be a genteel and 
clever old man. He informed us that « public 


| 
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vessel would sail for Niagara, about the first of 
the ensuing month, and recommended us very 
strongly to take passage in her, in preference to 
any other vessel, she being in good order, and 
under the management of mariners well ‘ac- 
quainted with the lake. This vessel is under his 
superintendence. 

Agreeably toengagement, we dined to-day with 
Charles Jewett. The revenue officer for the 
port of Detroit, Captain Ernest, also dined with 
us. 

28th. This day we dined with Major Pike, in 
compliance with an invitation which he gave us 
yesterday. He treated us with great respect and 
attention, and appeared to be pleased with our 
company. New Jersey being the place of his 
nativity, he has considerable knowledge of our 
Society. In the course of conversation he in- 
quired after Peter Yarnall, and says that Peter 
and himself were in the same military company 
during the Revolutionary war; he had not heard 
of his death. 

The following circumstance, as related by him, 
making at the time considerable impression upon 
me, I have thought proper to record it. He told 
us that several officers with Peter and himself 
were lodging together; that one night Peter 
alarmed them all with loud screams to such a de- 
gree that on first awaking he supposed the enemy 
had fallen upon their army with bayonets. Peter 
was on his feet, and appeared to be awake. They 
spoke to him repeatedly, and endeavored to ap- 
proach him, but every advance they made ia- 
creased his alarm. Finally he recovered himself 
and became composed, and for several days after- 
wards, instead of satisfying their inquiries, ap- 
peared to be sunk in distress and gloom. He 
afterwards toid them he considered his alarm as 
a warning to him, and that his fright arose from 
a plain representation of the devil, come to take 
him off. Peter ina short time left the army, 
and (said the Major} I always believed that his 
reformation had its rise from that circumstance. 

28th. This day we dined with Robert Monroe, 
factor of the United States in the Indian Depart- 
ment. At his table we met our friend Charles 
Jewett, the revenue officer before named, Judge 
Henry and Lawyer Sibley. 

29th. This day we dined with Frederick 
Bates, at his lodgings. He is descended from 
Friends, and discovers great partiality for our 
company. He is a young man of superior under- 
standing, and is much esteemed in Detroit. | 
feel and fear for the situation of this young 
man. It isnot in human nature to support good 
principles unblemished, when left alone to stem 
the torrent of fashionable and fascinating vices. 
Detroit is a place of great corruption. 

30th. This day we rode nine miles up the 
river Detroit to take a view of Lake St. Clair. 
This lake is thirty miles in length, and twenty 
niles in width. We had a beautiful prospect of 
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it, from a commanding situation. I ought to 
have mentioned that ‘bordering the river, the 
whole distance from Detroit to the lake, the land 
is handsomely improved. The houses are so 
near each other that the margin of the river 
looks like a village. These farms are grants 
made by the French government nearly a cen- 
tury ago. They uniformly lie in parallelograms 
containing about one hundred acres. Added to 
tolerable dwelling houses are the handsomest 
apple orchards [ ever saw. The extraordinary 
heathfulness of the trees, indicates a suitableness 
of climate or soil, or both. 

The pear trees also are very large and hand- 
some ; but their cherry and peach trees do not 
thrive well, the climate being too cold for them. 

In this little excursion we were accompanied 
by Frederick Bates, and returned in time tu com- 
ply with an invitation we had received to dine 
with Doctor Davis. Major Pike, and several 
others, dined with us. 

5th month lst. We this day dined with Dr. 
Wilkinson, who removed from the lower part of 
the State of Maryland. 


eating and driuking as the people of Detroit ap- 
pear to be, it would be no marvel if we should 
forget our homes, and think ourselves well enough 
entertained where we are; but whilst we have 
been under an apparent necessity of yielding to 


the invitations we have received during (shall I 
say ?) our imprisonment here, we know we have 
been very anxious for the time to arrive, in which 
we may embark homewards, and hope that to- 
morrow morning the vessel for which we have 
been waiting will sail. 
2d. This worning, wind and weathet appear- 
ing to permit, we were informed that at 9 o’clock 
the vessel would sail. We accordingly bade 
farewell to our acquaintance, and went on board 
the United States brig called the John Adams, 
commanded by Commodore Brevoort. About 9 
o'clock sail was hoisted, and we proceeded to 
the mouth of the river Detroit, when night com- 
ing on, and the wind being unfavorable, we 
anchored near the British shore, and opposite to 
the town of Malden. 
3d. Weighed anchor. Winds light and op- 
posite ; anchored again about 8 o’clock in the 
evening, near an island called the Middle Sister. 
4th. About 4 o'clock this morning again 
weighed anchor, and a calm coming on about 10} 
o'clock, we anchored again near “Middle Bass 
{sland, where we were confined the remainder 
of the day. Inthe afternoon some of us amused 
ourselves with fishing. The small boat was 
rowed by several hands around the island, whilst | 
we cast our lines, about thirty fect in length, hav-| 
ing hooks baited with the skin of pork and 
covered in part with a piece of red cloth. In aj 
short time we caught upwards of five dozen 


Were we as fond of 
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water is so clear, that fish can be seen from 
twelve to fifteen feet below the surface. Many 
of the fish we caught, we saw advancing to our 
hooks. 

5th. At 4 o’clock this morning again hoisted 
sail. Weather windy, attended with rain. We 
had not proceeded far before a head wind opposed 
our sailing, and we cast anchor at an island 
called Middle Island. At 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon a heavy rain and thunder gust coming on, 
it was deemed safest to return back a few leagues 
to a harbor called Put-in-Bay, where we lay dur- 
ing the night. 


(To be continued.) 


Yet in opinions look not always back, 

Your wake is nothing—mind the coming track ; 
Leave what you’ve done for what you ought to do; 
Don’t be consistent but be simply true. 


——_——-_ -+- ~~ - 


THE PURE HEART. 


The springs of everlasting life are within. 
There are clear streams gushing up from the 
depths of the soul, which flow out to enliven the 
sphere of outward existence. But, like the 
waters of Siloam, they “go softly.” You must 
listen to catch the silvery tones of the little rill 
as it glides from its mountain home; you may 
not witness its silent march through the green 
vale, but its course will be seen in the fresh 
verdure and the opening flowers ; its presence will 
be known by the forms of life and beauty which 
gather around it. It is ever thus with the pure. 
You may not hear the “ still small voice,” or 
heed the silent aspiration, but there is a moral 
influence and a holy power which you will feel. 
The wilderness is made to smile, flowers of new 
life and beauty spring up and flourish, while an 
invisible presence breathes immortal fragrance 
through the atmosphere. 

oosiensetaiiiiibilieamesssii 


From the Christian Register. 
NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Who are you, man or woman, for whom this 
prayer has not old, sweet acsociations ; who, 
hearing its words, hear not, too, the “‘ memory 
bells” ringing up from the golden plains of your 
childhood, and feel not the soft gales from the 
morning land of your life sweeping over your 
soul ? 

You may be a man now, in the pride and 
strength of your years; you may have carved 
out for yourself an honor: able name and destiny 
in this world—mayhap you are the owner of 
broad lands and proud homes, and your heart 


black bass, justly esteemed an excellent fish, and| has grown hard in its battle with the world. 


weighing from four-t» six pounds. The lake 


But stop a moment, and listen to this lit:! 
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verse—so simple that the merest babe who learns 
to lisp the words can comprehend them, and so 
grand in its sublime significance and faith, that 
the wisest shall only have learned fully the true 
lessons of life when the soul utters them as it 
did in its infancy. 

Let us see! how many years ago was it? 


twenty, thirty; no matter, at the old sound of 


“Now I lay me,” they have rolled their mas- 
sive doors, and you go down through them to 
the old red one story house, where your life 
first took its morning. You see the little win- 
dow on the right side, close under the rafters ; 
ah! you slept a sounder slumber, and dreamed 
sweeter dreams in that old garret than you ever 
did in your lofty chambers, with the gilded 
ceiling and snowy draperies ; and what matter 
if your bed was a straw one, and your coverlet 
made of red and yellow “ patches” of calico, 
you never snuggled down so contentedly under 
your spring mattrasses and Marseilles counter- 
panes. 


“ Now I lay me,” how softly sleep would come 
and weigh down your eyelids, as you repeated 
the words after her; ah! you may hear her 
very tones now stealing across your heart, 


though it is so many years since death silenced 
them; you feel the soft touch of her head on 
your pillow, and the tender lingering of her kiss 


upon your lips—you break down here, proud 
man as you are—this memory of your mother 
is more than you can bear. If she had only 
lived, you would not have been what you are 
now; but, thanks be to God, she left you some- 
thing holy and beyond all meaning ; something 
that cannot grow old and dim, not even in the 

‘unspeakable brightness” beyond the shining 
gates—the memory of a loving, praying, C hris- 
tian mother. 

Reader, it may be many years since you 
repeated this prayer, or, alas! it may be that 
in the din and struggle of life you may have for- 
gotten to pray at all, “and that, night after night, 
you have lain down on your pillow, never think- 
ing of the shining ranks of angels that God’s 
merey stationed around, or thank him for the 
day or for the night. 


But come back, we beseech you, to the old 
prayer of your childhood. You cannot have 
outgrown that—no matter if your hair is frosted 
with the snow of life’s December, and if your 
years are three-score and ten. Kneel down by 


your bedside, and uttering these words, see if 


something of the old peace and faith of your 
childhood does not come back to you; if some- 
thing of its dew and blessing fall not upon your 
slumber 

And alii that, sooner or later, you must 

“lie down to sleep, ” when this prayer will be 
all your soul can take—all that will avail of 
your rank, or wealth, or fame, whatsoever you 
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most prize in this world, which is but the shadow 
of eternity. Ah! we shall soon pass the 


“Green threshold of our common graves ;” 


but the little prayer, the first, may be, that we 
took upon our childish lips, shall follow us as 
we sail out under the solemn arches of the 
“ River of Death’’—follow us as a sweet, faint, 
tender air, from the shores, and when we shall 
cast anchor— 


‘The Lord our soul shall take.”’ 
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‘PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 5, 1862. 





Marriep, at Richmond, Indiana, on 5th day eve- 
ning, 20th of 3d month, by Friends’ ceremony, Jss- 
s—E H. Brown, late of Loudon County, Virginia, to 
Francenia Hirst, of this city. 


, On the 6th inst., by Friends’ ceremony, Wit- 
LiAM S. Brooke to Mary S. Hattowe tt, daughter of 
Benjamin Hallowell, all of Sandy Spring, Montgomery 
County, Md. 


—_—_——~es-—_____ 


Diep, on the 24th inst., Repecca 


S. AsH, 
Dr. Caleb Ash, aged 61 years. 


wife of 


—, on the same day at her residence iw Upper 
Darby, Mary Asu, in the 97th year of rap = 

This dear friend was the mother of sixteen chil- 
dren, all of whom attained their majority. 
est and youngest survive her; 
years of age. Her third daughter was buried on 
Seventh-day, the 22d inst., in her 74th year. 

This venerable friend was about twelve years old 
when the battle of Brandywine was fought; she re- 
tdined a vivid remembrance of it. Her father’s house 
and barn afforded shelter to the officers and men on 
their retreat to Philadelphia. Their necessities were 
kindly administered to by her parents. 

She occupied the house she lived in over seventy-five 
years. She retained her cheerful Christian disposi- 
tion and unimpaired faculties until within three days 
of her peaceful departure. 

,at Darby, on the 27th inst., Cates Asn, M.D- 
, at his residence, in Jerusalem, N. Y 
25th, Jesse Davis, aged 84 years. 

J. Davis came from Montgomery County, Penn 
sylvania, while but a boy, and located in this county, 
in 1791, then an entire wilderness, without town 
or county organization, without municipal law, 
and only known as the Genesee country. Here he 
lived to the time of his death, a period of seventy-one 
years. 

This is probably longer than any individual of the 
white race ever occ upied this soil. He belonged to 
the Society of Friends, and lived a quiet, peaceable 
life, and by subjecting all his habits to the control of 
the laws of his being, he was enabled to live to a good 
old age. He lived and died enjoying the respect and 
confidence of a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances.—— Yates Co. (N. Y.) Chronicle. 


——, at her residence, in Radnor, Delaware Co., 
on the evening of 11th of 3d mo., Lypta Davis, in the 
78th year of her rage. She was a consistent member 
and a diligent attender of Radnor Monthly and Par- 
ticulaf Meeting, until within a few months of her de- 
cease, when she was prevented by bodily infi rmities. 


The old- 
the latter is over sixty 


. Ist mo. 
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Disp, at Ercildoun, on the 14th of 2d mo., of mem- 
braneous croup, Freppie, son of Smedley and Mary E. 
Darlington, aged two years. 

——, at his residence, in Bucks County, Pa., on the 
15th inst., Samuet Comrort, in the 86th year of his age, 
a minister of Fallsington Monthly Meeting. 

This aged friend was the last surviving grandson 
of John Woolman, and was said to have resembled 
that eminent man in disposition and character. He 
resided on his farm, near Fallsington, Bucks Co., for 
about 72 years, and during that long period adorned 
the doctrine of God his Saviour by a life of integrity 
and uprightness. For many years he occupied a 
prominent position in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and perhaps there was no member of that body who 
exercised a more salutary influence in its delibera- 
tions. The solidity and simplicity of his character, 
the fewness and fulness of his words, and the gravity 
of his deportment, gave his opinions, great weight 
with his fellow-members, while the in ent cheerful- 
ness of his disposition and the suavity of his man- 
ners endeared him in an emnient degree to those who 
enjoyed the privilege of more familiar intercourse. 
He was confined mostly to his chamber for three 
months previous to his decease, and when near the 
close, remarked, in substance, to his wife: that in a 
careful retrospect of his life, from childhood to the 
present time, he felt no condemnation, and was peace- 
ful in feeling he had done the best he could. His 
remains were interred from Friends’ Meeting House 
at Fallsington, on which occasion a large and solemn 
meeting was held, 


—-—40——-——__ - 


A CONTRABAND SCHOOL. 


Lawrence, Kansas, 2mo. 18th, 1862. 


lt may not be uninteresting to your readers 
to have some account of our “ contraband” 


school. ‘+ Contrabands” have been coming in 
here for several months. Nearly three months 
ago an evening school was established for them. 
{t commenced with four scholars, but soon in- 
creased to over one hundred. Many of these 
are grown persons, but many also are children, 
and there are many other children who cannot 
attend in the evening. If we could have a day- 
school, there would be fifty regular scholars. The 
school is held in the court-house, and has to 
contend with many inconveniences. They have 
uv desks, and have to write with a pencil on 
their knees. They are learning very fast. Some 
who began with the alphabet now read quite 
fluently. 

They feel very much the need of a building, 
and are determined to have one. They are be- 
sinning themselves. Their method of raising 
money is novel but suggestive. Three are 
ziving ten cents a day; seventeen are paying 
five cents a day; fourteen are paying five and 
ten cents a weck. Last evening a woman came 
forward and said she had signed fifteen cents 
uweek. She said “ she believed the Lord Jesus 
would give them the school-house.” As she 
Was going to Leavenworth, she said she would 
pay her sixty cents now, and would continue to 
pay till the house was built. 


Two brothers came into the school last night. 
They had just escaped from slavery. They were 
about the size of boys fourteen and fifteen years 
old; but they were eighteen and nineteen. 
Hard work and harder usage had dwarfed them. 
They show in their looks, in their twisted forms 
and in a constant shaking of the head, what sla- 
very has done for them. 

We have all been surprised at the degree of 
honesty and industry exhibited by these people. 
Coming from bondage, as they did, with no idea 
of self-reliance and no means of support, we ex- 
pected much trouble from them this winter. 
We expected many would be thrown upon our 
charity, and many others would contract habits 
of pilfering. But though work has been scarce 
the past winter, not one has applied for charity, 
and [ believe not one has been found guilty of 
theft. ‘They mind their own business, and trou- 
ble nobody. 

One person has aided them at times by small 
loans. He has loaned to twenty-six different 
persons, in sums of from fifty cents to two dol- 
lars. Not one of these has failed to pay at the 
time set. 

They have religious service every Sabbath 
morning and evening, and a Sabbath-school. 
At the evening service 150 are often present, 
They are very attentive to the Word, and many 
of them are earnest Christians. R. C. 


——___ -—~+er- 


ANTEDILUVIAN TREES. 


We saw a few days since two remarkable speci- 
mens of petrified trees from Pike’s Peak. They 
belong to the University of Chicago, and so far 
as our knowledge extends, though a young in- 
stitution, it has the finest and largest specimens 
of the antediluvian forests with which we are 
acquainted. One is lost in bis own thoughts, 
while attempting to grasp the vast revolutions 
which have passed over our planet since these 
immense trees grew. 

While the change to stone is complete, the 
structure of the wood is as perfectly preserved 
as if no change had occurred. The petrifying 
agent was silica, and it may be seen incrusting 
some portions of the surface in white and blue 
globules. 

From the curvature of the annual rings of 
growth, we judge the tree from which these 
specimens come, to have been at least fourteen 
feet in diameter, and their number and thickness 
indicate that it must have required about one 
thousand and six hundred years to grow to that 
size. The larger specimen of the two is over 
nine feet in circumference at the base, on which 
it stands nearly erect, and is five feet and a half 
high, and weighs one ton and a half (3000 
pounds). The other specimen is nearly as long, 
weighing half as much, and is nearly uniform in 
size from end tu end, while the larger specimen 
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tapers from the base to about half the size at the 


The species to which these worderful speci- 
mens belong, has probably been long extinct, 
but they appear to resemble very closely in every 
respect, the California redwood; and for a pub- 
lic institution of learning they constitute a most 
beautiful and lasting monument of the primeval 
forest to which they belonged. They are well 
worthy of the attention of the curious and the 
scientific.— Chicago Tribune. 


+ ee 


Discourse tending to innocent mirth, to ex- 
hilarate the spirits, is not idle discourse ; as the 
time spent in necessary recreation is not idle 
time.— Doddridge. 


————+~en 
THINGS HOPED FOR. 


Her silver lamp half-filled with oil, 
Night came, to still the day’s turmoil, 
And bring a respite from its toil. 


Gliding about with noiseless tread, 
Her white shects on the ground she spread, 
That wearied men might go to bed. 


No watch was there for me to keep, 
Yet could I neither rest nor sleep, 
A recent loss had struck so deep. 


I felt as if Omnipotence 
Had given us no full recompense 
For all the ills of time and sense. 


So I went, wandering silently, 
Where a great river sought the sea, 
And fashioning the life to be. 


It was not drawn from book or creed, 
And yet, in very truth and deed, 
It answered to my greatest need. 


And satisfied myself, I thought, 
A heaven so good and perfect ought 
To give to all what all have sought. 


Near where I slowly chanced to stray, 
A youth, and old man, worn and gray, 
Down through the silence took their way ; 


And the night brought within my reach, 
As each made answer unto each, 
Some portion of their earnest speech. 


The patriarch said: “ Of all we know, 
Or all that we can dream below, 
Of that fair land to which we go, 


“ This one assurance hath expressed, 
To me, its blessedness, the best— 
‘ He giveth his beloved rest.’” 


And the youth answered: “If it be 
A place of inactivity, 
It cannot be a heaven to me.” 


“ Surely its joys must be to lack 
These hindrances that keep us back 
From rising on a shining track, 


“ Where each shall find his own true height, 


Though in our place, and in our light, 
We differ as the stars of night.” 
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I listened, till they ceased to speak ; 
And my heart answered, faint and weak, 
Their heaven is not the heaven I seek ! 


Yet their discourse awoke again 
Some hidden memories that had lain 
Long undisturbed within my brain. 


For oft, when bowed earth’s care beneath, 
I had asked others of their faith 
In the life following after death ; 


And what that better world could be, 
Where, from mortality set free, 
We put on immortality. 


And each in his reply had shown 
That he had shaped and made his own 
By the best things which he had known; 


Or ‘a it to heal the woe 
Of s great sorrow, which below 
It was his hapless lot to know. 


A mother once had said to me, 
Over her dead : “ My heaven will be 
An undivided family.” 


One sick with mortal doubts and fears, 
With looking blindly through her tears— 
The way that she had looked for years— 


Told me: “That world could have no pain, 
Since there we should not wait in vain 
For feet that will not come again.” 


A lover dreamed that heaven would be 
Life’s hour of perfect ecstacy, 
Drawn out into eternity ! 


Men bending to their hopeless doom, 
Sailing as in a living tomb, 
Down shafts of everlasting gloom, 


Out of the dark had answered me; 
‘‘ Where there is light for us to see 
Each other’s faces, heaven must be.” 


An aged man, who bowed his head 
With reverence o’er the page, and read 
The words that ancient prophets said— 


Talked of a glory never dim, 
Of the veiled face of cherubim, 


- And harp, and everlasting hymn ; 


Saw golden streets and glittering towers— 
Saw peaceful valleys white with flowers, 
Kept never-ending Sabbath hours. 


One, whom the cruel sea had crossed, 

And seen, through billows madly tossed, 

Great shipwrecks, where brave souls were 
lost, 


Thus of the final voyage spake: 
“Coming to heaven must be to make 
Safe port, and no more journeys take.” 


And now their words of various kind 
Came back to my bewildered mind, 
And my faith staggered, faint and blind, 


One moment; then this truth seemed plain. 
These have not trusted God in vain: 
To ask of Him must be to gain! 


Every imaginable good, 
We, erring, sinful, mortal, would 
Give our Beloved, if we could ; 
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And shall not He, whose care enfolds 
Our life, and all our way controls, 
Yet satisfy our longing souls? 


Since mortal step bath never been, 
And mortal eye hath never seen, 
Past death’s impenetrable screen, 


Who shall dare limit Him above, 
Or tell the ways in which He’ll prove 
Unto His chidren all His love ? 


Then joy through all my being spread, 
And, comforted myself, I said : 
‘¢ Oh, weary soul, be comforted ! 


“ Souls, in your quest of bliss grown weak— 
Souls, whose great woe no words can speak— 
Not always shall ye vainly seek ! 


“Men whose whole lives have been a night, 
Shall come from darkness to the light ; 
Wanderers shall hail the land in sight. 


“Old saints, and martyrs of the Lamb, 
Shall rise to sing their triumph psalm, 
And wear the crown, and bear the palm. 


“And the pale mourner, with bowed head 
Who, for the living lost, or dead, 
Here weeps, shall there be gently led. 


“To feel, in that celestial place, 
The tears wiped softly from her face, 
And know love's comforting embrace. 


*¢ So shall we all, who groan in this, 
Find, in that new life’s perfectness, 
Our own peculiar heaven of bliss— 


“More glorious than our faith believed, 
Brighter than dreams our hope has weaved, 
Better than all our hearts conceived. 


“ Therefore will I wait patiently, 
Trusting, where all God’s mansions be, 
There hath been one reserved for me, 


“And go down calmly to death’s tide, 
Knowing, when on the other side 
I wake, I shall be satisfied.” 


— Chambers’ Journal. Puese Cary. 


—--p-o—— 


For the Children 
TIME IS PASSING. 


The watch is ticking—ticking, 
Ticking my minutes away ; 
The minutes make up the hours, 
And hours make up the day. 


The clock is striking—striking 
The hours so loud and clear ; 
The hours make up the days, 
And the days make up the year, 


The time is quickly passing— 
My minutes are passing away ; 
And they are telling—telling 
Of what I have done this day. 


The time is swiftly fleeing— 
My hours are fleeing away ; 

Oh what are the hours telling 
Of what I have done this day ? 


Have I improved the minutes 
And the hours that make the day? 
And been loving, and kind, and useful, 
All the years that have passed away ? 
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Cost or Beauty.—There are persons who 
think that a home cannot be beautiful without a 
considerable outlay of money. Such people are 
in error. It costs little to have a neat flower 
garden, and to surround your dwelling with 
those simple beauties, which delight the eye far 
more than expensive objects. Nature delights 
in beauty. She loves to brighten the landscape 
and make it agreeable to the eye. She hangs 
ivy around the ruin, and over a stump of the 
withered tree twines the graceful vine. A 
thousand arts she practises to animate the sense 
and please the mind. Follow her example, and 
do for yourself what she is always laboring to 
do for you. 


This is particularly the month to pay atten- 
| tion to the hardy annuals. The sooner they are 
sown, the finer they will flower ; that is, provid- 
ed they are really hardy. Tender annuals, such 

| as Globe amaranthus, Balsams, &e., rot if they 
| are sown before the weather becomes quite warm. 
| The seedmen’s catalogues usually distinguish 
| these clases for their customers. In sowing an- 
nuals, the soil should be slightly stirred with a 
broad-bladed knife or trowel; and after the seeds 
are sown, they should have a little soil sprinkled 
over them, about one-sixth of an inch deep, ac- 
cording to the size of the seeds; barely enough 
to cover is all that is required. Failures usually 
}arise ftom the seeds being buried too deeply. 
Failures also frequently occur from the soil with 
which the seeds are covered being too stiff or 
clayey, “baking” after a rain. Light sandy 
earth or decayed vegetable loam from the woods 
should be employed for the purpose. Stick a 
peg in where the seeds are sown, so that when 
turning out the plants in May, from pots, the 
annuals will not be disturbed. Also take care 
to preserve the names of the kinds. This is a 
great part of the interest in a flower-garden. 

Of annuals that may be sown in March, 
there are some that are so very beautiful, and 
which do so well generally, that they at Jeast 
should be grown. These are a few of them: 


Caccalia coccinea, Coreopsis Drummondii, Ery- 


simum Peroffskianum, Escholtzia Californica, 
Malope grandiflora, Marvel of Peru, Nemophila 
insignis, Phlox Drummondii, Mignionette, Whit- 
lavia grandiflora, Clarkia pulchella, Gaillardia 
piecta, Palafoxia texana, Linum grandiflorum 
rubrum, Lobelia gracilis, White and purple can- 
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dy tuft, and Phacelia congesta. Where a hot- 
bed can be commanded, many of the tender 
kinds can be forwarded under glass. 

This is the proper season to lay down box- 
edgings. To make them properly, the soil along 
the line of the edge should be first dug, and then 
trod very hard and firm, so that the soil may 
sink evenly together, or the line will present 
ugly-looking undulations in time. Rooted plants 
should be employed ; cuttings are sometimes 
used, but frequently die out in patches; : 
edge can rarely be made from them. The plants 
should be set pretty low down, leaving the plants, 
when set, one or two inches above the soil, ac- 
cording to their stockiness. Sometimes box- 
edgings are laid around beds formed in grass. 
When so, a few inches of clear ground should 
be kept clean between the grass and the box, or 
the weeds will be so intermixed with the box, 
after a while, as to render it a nuisance. 

Walks should now have their spring-dressing 
—the verges cut and a thin coating of new gravel 
laid on. Before putting on the new, harrow 
up the face of the old gravel with a strong iron- 
toothed rake. Roll well after the new is laid on. 


| 


of seasons; that they are provided with atmos. 
pheres, supporting clouds, and agitated by 
winds; and that thus, also, their climates and 
seasons are modified by evaporation, and that 
showers refresh their surfaces. For we know 
that wherever the existence of clouds is made 
manifest there water must exist ; there evapora- 
tion must goon ; there electricity, with its train 
of phenomena, must reign; there rain must 
fall, there hail and snow must descend. Not- 


; a good | withstanding the dense atmosphere and thick 


| 


{ 


clouds with which Venus and Mercury are con- 
stantly enveloped, the telescope has exhibited 
to us great irregularities on their surfaces, and 
thus proved the existence of mountains and 
ralleys. But it is upon the planet Mars, which 
approaches nearest to the earth, that the greatest 
advances have been made in this department of 
inquiry. Under favorable circumstances its disk 
is seen to be mapped out by a varied outline, 
some portions being less reflective of light than 
others, just as water would be less reflective 
than land. Baer and Maedler, two Prussian 
astronomers, have devoted many years’ labor to 
the examination of Mars, and the result has 


Planting trees will require particular atten- | put us in possession of a map of the geography 
tion now ; but do not be in a hurry the moment | of that planet, almost as exact and well-defined 


the frost is out of the ground. 


Cold winds are | as that which we possess of our own; in fact, 


very hard on newly set out trees. Wait till they | the geographical outlines of land and water 
aregone. Always shorten in a little the shoots of | have been made apparent upon it. Buta still 


all trees planted. They will grow the faster for 
it, and are more certain to live. Evergreens 
should be left to the last —Gardener’s Monthly. 





From a Foreign Quarterly. 


ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED? 


Are the planets inhabited? is a question 


which naturally presents itself to the human | , 
mind, and for a solution of which we as natural-| passed slowly beneath the heat of the solar 


ly look to the science of Astronomy. But when 
the immense distance which separates us even 
from the nearest of the planets is remembered, 
it can searcely be matter of surprise that the 
telescope affords no direct evidence on the 
question, whether the planets, like the earth, 
are inhabited globes. Yet, though it gives no 
direct answer to this inquiry, modern astronomy 
has collected together a mass of facts, connected 
with the positions and motions, the physical 
character and conditions, and the parts played 
in the solar system by the several globes of 
which that system is composed, which forms a 
vast body of analogy, leading the intelligent 
mind to the conclusion that the planets are 
worlds, fulfilling in the economy of the universe 
the same functions, and created by the same 
Divine hand, for the same moral purposes, and 
with the same destinies, as the earth. Thus, 
for example, we find that these orbs, like our 
own, roll in regulated periods round the sun; 
that they have nights and days, and successions 


| 


more extraordinary fact in relation to this planet 
remains to be considered. Among the shaded 
markings which have been noted by the tele- 
scope upon its disk, a remarkable region of 
brilliant white light, standing out in boldest 
relief, has been observed surrounding the visible 
pole. This highly illuminated spot is to be seen 
most plainly when it emerges from the long 
night of the winter season; but when it has 


beams, it is found to have gradually contract 
ed its dimensions; and at last, betore it has 
plunged into light on the opposite side, to have 
entirely: disappeared. But the opposite pole, 
then coming into similar relations, is found to 
be furnished with a like luminous spot, which, 
in its turn, dissolves as it becomes heated by 
the summer sun. Now these facts prove to us, 
incontestably, that the very geographical regions 
of Mars are fac-similes of our own. In its long 
polar winters the snows accumulate in the deso- 
lation of its high northern and southern lati- 
tudes, until they become visible to us in conse- 
quence of their reflective properties ; and these 
are slowly melted as the sun’s rays gather power 
in the advancing season, until they cease to be 
appreciable to terrestrial eyes. This fact isa 
most striking one in reference to the present 
question. For, to quote the remarks of one of 
the authors before us :— 


“Tf the moon has proved to us, incontrd- 
vertibly, that one of the celestial luminaries 18 
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a solid sphere, carved into elevations and de- 
pressions analogous to those familiar to us as 
the mountains and valleys of the terrestrial 
surface, Mars teaches us as emphatically that an- 
other among them is a world fitted with its rains, 
and snows, and clouds, and seasons, to the 
purposes and wants of organic life, which is 
intimately dependent upon such adaptations for 
its being.” 

The comparative proximity of our own satel- 
lite, the Moon, has necessarily rendered it an 
object of the greatest interest, and it has, per- 
haps, in a greater degree than the other celestial 
orbs, been subjected to the scrutinizing observa- 
tions of the telescope. Since the completion 
of the great instrument of Lord Rosse, that 
nobleman has frequently observed it, and its 
appearance, as seen by the great telescope, is 
thus described by Dr. Scoresby : 

“It appeared like a globe of molten silver, 
and every object of the extent of one hundred 
yards was quite visible. Edifices, therefore, of 
the size of York Minster, or even of the ruins 
of Whitby Abbey, might be easily perceived, if 
they had existed. But there was no appear- 
ance of any thing of that nature; neither was 
there any indication of the existence of water, 
or of an atmosphere. There was a vast number 
of extinct volcanoes, several miles in breadth ; 
through one of them there was a line, in con- 
tinuance of one about one hundred and fifty 
miles in length, which ran in a straight direc- 
tion like a railway. The general appearance, 
however, was like one vast ruin of nature; 
and many of the pieces of rock, driven out of 
the volcanoes, appeared to be laid at various 
distances.” 

We have here a strong, nay, a complete con- 
firmation of the most interesting recent dis- 
coveries of the continental philosophers, Maedler 
of Dorpat, and Baer of Berlin. The result of 
their curious and elaborate observations has 
been a map of what may now, without a figure, 
be called the geography of the moon, in which 
the surface of that satellite has been laid out 
with as much accuracy as that of our own globe. 
Of this map, a singular triumph of human in- 
genuity, Dr. Nichol has given a reduced copy, 
besides a number of plates, representing on a 
larger scale special parts of the surface. The 
general character of the moon is highly irregu- 
lar, marked by huge mountains and pits, the 
height and depth of which have been accurately 
measured. About a third part only of the sur- 
face presented to us is comparatively regular, 
this regular portion being plains, and not seas, 
as was formerly imagined. There is no appear- 
ance of water; and although astronomers are 
divided in opinion about the existence of an 
atmosphere, we are to conclude that the moon 
18 not, in its present state, adapted for the abode 
of organized beings. With regard to the moun- 
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tains, a great number of them are isolated peaks, 
such as Teneriffe; mountain ranges, of which 
some reach a great elevation, are also present in 
the moon, though not a chief feature in its 
surface. At least three-fifths of its surface are 
studded with caverns, penetrating its body, and 
generally engirt at the top by a great wall of 
rock, which is serrated and often crowned by 
lofty peaks. These caverns or craters, as they 
are called, vary in diameter from fifty or sixty 
miles to the smallest visible space. And it is 
also remarkable that as they diminish in size 
they increase in number. In order that the 
general reader may obtain some notion of these 
vast craters, we will accompany Dr. Nichol in 
his ideal visit to one of them—a crater to which 
the name of Tycho has been given :— 


“Wandering through a district perhaps the 


most chaotic in the moon, where ranges, peaks, 
round mountains with flat tops are intermingled 
in apparently inextricable confusion, where 
there is no plain larger than a common field, 
that, too, rent by fissures, and strewn with 
blocks that have fallen from the over-hanging 
precipices—we descry in the horizon what seems 
an immense ridge stretching farther than the 
eye can carry us, and reflecting the sun’s rays 


with dazzling lustre. On approaching this wall, 


through a country still as toilsome, it appears 


not so steep, but to have an outward sloping, 
which, however rough, is yet practicable to the 
strong of head and firm in knee. Ascend, then, 
O traveller! averting your eyes from the burn- 
ing sun, and, having gained the summit, ex- 
amine the landscape beyond. Landscape! It 
is a type for the most horrible dream—a thing 
to be thought of only with a shudder. We are 
on the top of a circular precipice, which seems 
to have inclosed a space fifty-five miles in 
diameter from all the living world forever and 
ever! Below, where the wall casts its shadow, 
it is black as Oreus—no eye can penetrate its 
utter gloom; but where daylight has touched 
the base of the chasm, its character is disclosed. 


Giddy it must be to stand on the summit of 


Mont Blane, or the Jungfrau, or Teneriffe ; but 
suppose Jacques Balmat, when he set the first 
foot on that loftiest Alpine peak, had found on 
the other side, not the natural mountain he 
ascended, but one unbroken precipice, thirteen 
thousand feet deep, below which a few terraces 
disturbed the uniformity ; and at some ten miles 
distance from its base, a chasm deeper, from 
where he looked, by two thousand feet, than 
Mont Blanc is elevated above the level of the 
sea! would even the stout Swiss have brought 
home his senses? or, rather, would he have re- 
turned at all, and not lain there to this hour, 
fascinated as by ten thousand rattlesnakes ? 
But onward, and to the bottom of this mysteri- 
ous place! No foot of man can take us there, 
so that we must borrow a wing from the condor. 
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Off then, down, down, and arrive! It is, indeed, 
a terrible place ! There are mountains in it, 
especially a central one, four thousand feet 
high, and five or six concentric ridges of nearly 
the same height, encircling the chasm; but the 
eye can rest on nothing, except that i imp: assable 
wall, without breac +h—only with a few pinnacles 
on its top—towering seventeen thousand feet 


aloft on every side, at the short distance of 


twenty-seven miles, and baffling our escape into 
the larger world. Nothing here but the scorch- 
ing sun n and burning sky ; no rain ever refreshes 
it, no cloud ever shelters it; only benign Night, 
with its st: irs, and the mild face of the Earth. 
But we tarry no longer, so off again, and rest 
for a moment on the top of that highest pinna- 
ele. Look around now, and away trom 'l'ycho. 
What a scene! Those round hills with flat 
tops are craters, and the whole visible surface 
is studded with them—all of less diameter than 
Tycho, but probably as deep. Look yet further! 
What are those dazzling beams, like liquid 
silver, passing in countless multitudes away 
from us along the whole surface of the moon ? 
Favorites they are of the sun; for he illumines 
them more than all else besides, and assimilates 
them to his own burning glory. And see! they 
go on every side from. ‘'ycho. In this very 
center, overspreading the very chasm we have 
left, there is, now that the sun has further 
ascended, a plain of brilliant light ; and outside 


the wall, at this place at least, a large space of 


similar splendor from which these rays depart. 
What they are we know not; but they spread 
over at least one-third of the moon’s whole sur- 


face. And so this chasm, which, in first rash- 
ness, we termed a hideous dream, is bound in- 
dissolubly to that orb, on which, when the heart 
is pained, one longs to look and be consoled, and 
through her to the beneficent universe, even by 
those silver though mystic cords!”—Contem- 
plations on the Solur System. 

The phenomenon of these rays is generally 
believed to indicate a protrusion from below, 
through rents or cracks in the moon’s crust, ex- 
tending over a vast portion of its surface, and 
produced by the convulsions which formed that 
stupendous chasm. The formation of the rays 
and the crater was therefore the same ; and the 
crater is the mere mouth or point of escape of 
some tremendous internal and eccentric force. 
And thus, at an early age in the history of the 
present crust of the moon, at least five thousand 
cubic miles of rock were displaced, and the 
solid surface in all directions rent, in one case, 
through the length of seventeen hundred miles, 
by some terrific convulsion. But oyr space pre- 
vents our dwelling longer on this interesting 
topic. Dr. Nichol’s w ork above quoted contains 
the most ample details of the discoveries rela- 
tive to our satellite—discoveries so amply veri- 
fied by the great Rosse telescope; and we 
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cordially recommend it, both on account of its 
accuracy and elegance, to the notice of all our 
readers. 

—\——2969—2 __ 


SLEEP. 


There is, we believe, uo duty of watchfuluesg 
as to health, that ueeds tu be so often pressed on 
our attention, as that of obedience to the moni- 
tions of nature as to sieep. ‘Lhe inculeations of 
the following article are worthy of being often 
repeated. 

The first sensation of drowsiness is nature’s 
call for sleep. Wakiug shows the body is rested, 
After the degree of strength of which the state 
of the system is capable, is restured by sleep, 
longer stay in bed unly relaxes. He perverts 
reason who, by a habit of artificial excitement, 
keeps awake so late that he is nut ready to rise 
by daybreak—nature’s undoubted sigual for 
quitting repose, obedieuce tu which secures a 
desire to rest at the fit hour. Sume people close 
their shutters against it. 

George LLI., it is said, consulted his house- 
hold physicians separately, as to the modes of 
life conducive to health and longevity ; as to 
the importance of early rising, there was full 
coincidence. Old peopie, examined as to the 
cause of their longevity, all agree that they have 
been in the habit of guing to bed early and 
rising early. in debilitatea people, a degree of 
fever, or something resembiing it, comes on 
toward evening; going very early to bed is of 
great consequence to them. ising an hour or 
two earlier than usual often gives a vigor which 
nothing else can produce. Many peoplé, at 
waking, feel a disposition to rise; they lose it 
by indulging a lethargic state, or lolling awhile. 
We lose vigor by lying in bed in healta longer 
than for sicep; the mind is less tranquil; the 
body is less disposed fur retresuing sleep ; appe- 
tite and digestion are lessened. Alter jung or 


/jate mental exertion, sleep 1s a watch; the 


thoughts continue themselves, effecting useless 
fatigue. Some people caunot go to sleep ; they 
hope to find refreshment in an additioval nap; 
another and another leaves them more languid; 
they fancy themselves unfit for exertion “until 
they have taken a breakfast, which they make no 
effort to merit. Nothing breaks up the strength 
sooner than want of sicep at the hour nature 
obviously designed for repose, marked, as well 
by the regular return of day and night, as by 
our own feelings, if not prevented by artificial 
habits. Labor, which is light in the day, is 
burthensome in the night. The accumulated 
stimuli of the day are sutlicient for the tem- 
porary exhaustion of the system; the rest of 
the night is requisite to recruit us for each suc- 
cessive day. 
ocacciniilliaiesinenis 


Never chide for anger, but instruction.— Penn. 
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FORESTS ON THE NORTH SIDE OF HILLS. 


Dr. Stevens, in a lecture on the geological 
history of North America, described the great 
submergence of the continent after it had re- 
ceived nearly its present form. During this 
submergence, a cold ocean current swept over 
the land which was buried beneath the waters, 
from the north to the south, wearing away the 
rocks and carrying their debris upon their south- 
ern sides. Dr. Stevens stated that our most 
fertile soils are found in this drift. 

At the close of the lecture Professor Mason, 
the President of the Association, said that 
several years since he happened to have a con- 
versation with a man who had spent his life in 
buying and selling land, and the man told him 
that he very soon learned not to take up land 
upon the north side of a hill. Professor Mason 
said that his attention being thus called to the 
matter, he had made very extensive observa- 
tions and inquiries which had fully confirmed 
the opinion of the speculator. He added, if 
any one who has occasion to ride from this city to 
Canada will observe, he will see that the lands 
are generally cleared for cultivation upon the 
south sides of hills, while the forests are left 
standing upon the comparatively barren rocks 
on the north sides. 


ITEMS. 

Gotp Fiso.—In cases where gold fish are kept in 
vessels in rooms, &c., they should be kept in spring 
water. The water will require to be changed, ac- 
cording to the size of the vessel or the number of fish 
kept therein, but it is not well to change the water 
too often. A vessel that will hold a common sized 
pail of water two fish may be kept in by changing the 
water once a fortnight, and so on in proportion. If 
any food is supplied them, it should be a few crumbs 
of bread dropped in the water once or twice a week. 


A Sientricant Fact.—Prof. Henry the distin- 
guisshed savan, and head of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, testifies that he knows but one man among the 
scientific men of the United States who is an infidel. 
This fact speaks volumes, and shows conclusively 
that the lights of science have any other tendency 
than to make men skeptical or unbelievers, 


A flax manufactory, as we learn from the Prairie 
Farmer, is about to be erected at Chicago. Quite as 
good flax can be raised in Illinois and most of the 
other Western States as in Ireland. 


The President has approved the additional Article 
of War, which goes into immediate operation, name- 
7: 

“ All officers or persons in the military or naval 
service of the United States are prohibited from em- 
ploying any of the force under their respective com- 
mands, for the purpose of returning fugitives from 
service or labor, who may have escaped from any 
persons to whom such service or labor is claimed to 


be due; and any officer who shall be found guilty, 
by @ court martial, of violating this article, shall be 
dismissed from service.” 

GLEANING IN France.—An affecting and beauti- 
ful law of kindness to the poor has been decided by 
the Court of highest jurisdiction to be in existence in 
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France. It is this. In the entire country no farmer 
has a right to driye his sheep or cattle into any fields 
that he has reaped—or vineyard he has gleaned— 
until at least two days after the crops have been taken 
off; and during this time the poor are to be allowed 
to go in and gather up the leavings. In order, too, 
that they may have a full chance of obtaining good in 
this way, he is never allowed to let out the privilege 
of gleaning from his fields for payment, but is to leave 
them open for all. 


The Times’ Paris correspondent states that a plan 
suggested by the Emperor for establishing a commu- 
nication between Algeria and Senegal by means of 
caravans is about to be carried into execution. A 
joint-stock company is being organized for the pur- 
pose. It isexpected that French commerce will gain 
considerably by penetrating into the Soudan, and thus 
establishing a regular traflic between Algiers and St. 
Louis, Senegal. 


Louis Napoleon has issued an edict, in which" 
announces that in future no attempts are to be made 
to supply the colonies of France with negro laborers 
from the coast of Africa. He admits that the prac- 
tice, which had been so loudly denounced by the 
friends of freedom, in which French agents had been 
engaged on the Mozambique coast, was calculated 
to warrant the belief that the French government de- 
sired to patronize a modified system of slave labor. 
So, also, he admits that there were equally strong, if 
not greater objections to the system pursued on the 
Western coast of the African continent; and it is 
now ruled that the policy of the Government must 
be changed. 


Goats at Matta.—The small island of Malta, ‘in 
the Pacific, contains numerous droves of goats which 
are driven about from place to place by their owners. 
Early every morning the tinkling of small bells sus- 
pended from their necks may be heard, and go 
wherever you will, there these goats are met with, 
sometimes in large droves of thirty or forty, but gen- 
erally in small companies. They are driven from 
house to house, and milked at the doors. Scarcely 
any cow’s milk is to be had in Malta. Sometimes a 
number of sheep are mingled with the flocks of goats. 
These animals, though usually driven in front of their 
owners, are often seen following them as in oriental 
lands, and in accordance with the pastoral allusions 
in the Bible. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Meat.—The flour market continues 
very dull and prices are still weak. There is little 
shipping demand, and only a few hundred bbls. sold 
at $5 00 per barrel for superfine; $ 550 a$6 50 
for extra family and fancy. Small sales to the 
trade ranging from our lowest quotations to 
$7 for common and fancy lots. Little doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is selling at 
$3 25, and the latter at $2 75. 

Grain.—Small sales of good Pennsylvania and 
Western Red at $1 30 a $1 31 per bushel. Some 
small lots of white sold at $1 36 a 1 40 per bushel. 
Pennsylvania Rye sold at 70 cents. Corn is 
steady. Holders are asking for new yellow 54 cents 
in store, and 55c. afloat. Uats—Small sales of Penn- 
sylvania at 35 cents, and Southern at 31 a 34 cents. 
New York Barley is selling at 90 cents. Barley Malt 
is worth $1 a $1 10. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed of choice quality is in demand 
at $5 12 a $5 25 per 64 pounds. Timothy is selling 
in lot at $2 12 and Flaxseed at $2 10 a $2 15 per 
bushel; Red Top $2 50 per sack. 
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EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERY. 
Cuarves H. Maror takes this method of inform- 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos BinpING 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &. (Zhe Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 
anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
ads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 
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MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


} NDERTAKING —Wwa.° Heacockx, General Fur- 
U nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


rg HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frepch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy's Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 





CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chagtnut Sts., 
Amos J. Micnzner. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 





oe ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
‘4 above Institution will commence on the 7th of 
the 4th month next, and continue 15 weeks. 
Terms per Session, . . . . $48.75 
Extra for Languages, . . . 3.00 each. 
For other particulars, see Circulars. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal, 


‘ Kennett Square. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—6t. 


RAHAM, EMLEN’ AND PASSMORE—SEEDS 
AND FARM IMPLEMENTS.—Our Garden and 
Field Seeds are selected with great care, and we 
can warrant them fresh and genuine. Farming Im- 
plements and Tools of all description. Garden and 
Horticultural Tools. A selection of the most ap- 
proved Mowing and Reaping Machines in the country 
on the most liberal terms. Bone Dust and other re- 
liable manures from such factories only as can be 
trusted. 
Farmers and Gardeners are inveted to examine our 
stock whether they wish to purchase or not, 
GRAHAM, EMLEN AND PaSSMORE, 
627 Market St., Philadelphia. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 


AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN.—The Spring and Summer 
term of this institution will commence on Second- 
day, (Monday,) 3d mo. (March,) 24th, and continue 
twelve weeks. The course of instruction will be 
thorough and practical, embracing all the branches 
of a good English and classical education ; also, the 
Latin and French languages, music, painting and 
drawing. Terms, for boarding, washing, and tuition, 
$36.00. No extra charge for languages. For further 
particulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor, 
Fairville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—3t. 


\ ] M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—-J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 

NHESTERFIELD ROARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

The forty-fourth (44th) session of this Institution, 
will commence on the 19th of 5th month next, and 
continue twenty weeks. 

*For terms and other particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 
4th mo. 1862—3 mos. 


MYREES AT LOW PRICES. 
‘ FOR SPRING OF 1862. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Respectfully invite the attention of the public to 
their present immense stock, covering upwards of 


Five Hunprep Acres or Lanp, 
and embracing everything desirable in both 


FRUIT axnp ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENTS, 


Grown in the best manner, and offered, either at 
wholesale or retail, at greatly reduced prices. 

Parties who contemplate planting should avail 
themselves of this opportunity, the like of which 
may not occur soon again. 

Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues forwarded 
on receipt of stamp for each, and all information 4s 
to prices, &c. promptly given on application. 

MUUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
4th mo. 5—4t. 





